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A Gun 
ls NOT a TOY 


EATHS from all home accidents 

decreased 4 per cent from 1943 
to 1944. But — deaths from firearm 
accidents in the home did not de- 
crease at all during that period. Fire- 
arms ranked as the second principal 
type of accident in the 5-24-year 
group. 

Where does the blame lie? Almost 
without exception, evidence points to 
irresponsible adults. No effort is 
made by them to lock up weapons. 
No caution is taken about unloading 
them before putting them away. And 
worst of all, no effort is made to in- 
struct children about firearms. 

A gun is not a toy; it is a lethal 
weapon. Until a child has developed 
emotionally and mentally to the 
point where the potential danger of 
a gun is understandable to him, he 
should be able to rely on the pro- 
tection of adults. 


Don’t fail him. Unload weapons 
before you put them away. Keep fire- 
arms and ammunition inaccessible 
because children are curious and re- 
sourceful. On those occasions when 
you handle weapons in front of chil- 
dren, take advantage of their interest 
to discuss safe practices with fire- 
arms. 
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Make a 


| Fore Inspection 


NOW 


By L. W. Hutchins 


Managing Director, Safety Research Institute 


we that one can get a hardware 
salesman to lend an ear and a 
repairman to answer his 'phone, it 
would be a good idea to get busy and 
make an inventory of the fire- 
hazardous conditions in your home. 
That unreliable toaster may cause 
serious trouble any day! And the way 
the fireplace chimney behaved last 
spring was not very reassuring. 

Suppose you begin at the very top 
of the house—the roof. Dried out, 
weather-worn shingles take fire easily, 
so the first item on your “to be done” 
list might be to re-cover the roof with 
fire-retardant material. 

In the attic the most common haz- 
ard used to be rubbish but the recent 
salvage drives have probably helped 
clean up your accumulation. How- 
ever, if you keep old clothing in your 
attic, store it in closed trunks and 
heavy boxes. Tie newspapers and 
magazines in tight bundles. A lighted 
match dropped in a careless moment 
would have much less chance, then, 
than if it fell on an untidy heap of 
flammable materials. Spontaneous 
combustion often occurs in attics, too, 
from such piles of rubbish, and any 
fire starting from the roof would be 
fed by attic accumulations. Any 
electric light cords in your attic— 
especially those that are draped over 
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nails to keep them out of the way 
should receive a careful inspection. 


Now, down a floor to the bedrooms. 
Frayed lamp cords are a fi:e hazard. 
Portable electric heaters should have 
a careful inspection before being 
put into use. Where you place the 
heater is another very important 
item. Placed too close to woodwork, 
bed clothes, curtains, etc., it is a dis- 
tinct fire hazard. In the bedroom, 
incidentally, you might “inspect” 
your personal habits and if you have 
been guilty of smoking in bed, re- 
solve to stop! 


The bathroom does not present, as 
a rule, any great number of fire 
hazards. If you use a portable heater 
here, the same care should be taken 
as outlined above, with the additional 
precaution of seeing that no towels, 
robes, etc., fall across the heater. 
The heater recessed in the wall is by 
far the safest type. 


When you reach the living room, 
once again examine the lamp cords. If 
you have been using a makeshift ar- 
rangement of some sort, such as run- 
ning electric cords under the carpet, 
add that quickly to your list. Con- 
stant walking over a rug will wear 
out the insulation of any cord under- 
neath; then, if the wires become ex- 
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posed, they may cause a short cir- 
cuit and set fire to the rug. If your 
living room boasts a fireplace, the 
flue and chimney should be examined 
for loose masonry and other defects. 
Soot may have accumulated in the 
flue and may need to be cleaned out. 
If you have put off the purchase of 
a fire screen, make a note to remedy 
this oversight. Buy one large enough 
to extend over the top and sides of 
the fireplace opening. Ash trays not 
only in the living room but elsewhere 
in the house should be large and deep, 
and if edged, the edge should slope 
inward so that a forgotten cigarette 


too, to find a more accessible place 
to keep it than in a dark closet. 
Fire hazards in the dining room 





closely duplicate those of the vine 3 


room, although any electrical equip- 
ment used at the table should be 
added to your list. 

The modern gas or electric range 
has eliminated many fire hazards 
from the kitchen. Just the same, no- 
tice whether the adjacent wall, floor, 
or woodwork is blistered or discol- 
ored by heat. If so, your list ought 
to carry a notation to protect those 
surfaces with metal or some other 
fire-resistant material. The floor and 



































Curtains near the kitchen stove should 
be fastened back securely to avoid any 
contact with the flames of the burners. 


will fall into the tray rather than 
onto the table or floor. If kerosene 
lamps or candles are used they should 
have wide bases and be kept away 
from anything apt to blow against 
them. 


On your way down the hall to the 
kitchen, you'll pass the hall closet, 
that marvelous catch-all of the aver- 
age American family. Remember our 
old enemies, spontaneous combustion 
and fire feeders, and clean it up. If 
you unearth a fire extinguisher from 
the depths of a dark corner, make 
arrangements to have it looked over 
to see if it is in good repair, and have 
it recharged. It would be a good idea, 
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A fire extinguisher is designed to put 
out a fire in its incipiency. Therefore, 
it should be kept where it is accessible. 


other combustible surfaces within 18 
inches of wood- or coal-burning 
ranges should be insulated. Never 
start a fire with gasoline or kerosene. 
Also note whether curtains near the 
stove need to be fastened back so 
they cannot blow into the burners. 
And what about matches? Are they 
in a metal container, not too close 
to the stove and out of children’s 
reach? All electrical kitchen appli- 
ances should, of course, be in first- 
class condition. 


An extinguisher in the kitchen is 
an excellent idea, but it ought to be 


located where you would not have to 
“go through fire” to get it. If it is 
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located close to the stove, make a 
note to move it, preferably near a 
door leading into another room or 
out of the house. 


The broom closet is often located 
near the kitchen. If it contains oily 
dust cloths, oil mop, and paint- 
smeared rags which are exposed to 
the limited amount of air found in 
a small closet, there is great danger 
of a spontaneous ignition fire. Plan 
to obtain a metal container for such 
articles. 


The basement needs a _ particu- 
larly thorough inspection, for the 
fire record indicates that a large per- 
centage of the fires in homes start 
there. The furnace, hot water heater, 
and other heating equipment should 
be thoroughly cleaned and examined 
for needed repairs every year. Just 


as you did in the kitchen, check 
whether any nearby surfaces show 
evidence of having been overheated. 
Ashes should be kept in metal con- 
tainers, of course. Paint cans should 
be tightly covered and if, for any 
reason, you must keep kerosene or 
gasoline, store them in safety con- 
tainers, outside of the house. Any 
rubbish found in your basement 
should be cleared out. The door lead- 
ing from the basement to the rest of 
the house should be of solid wood or 
covered with metal, as doors with 
panels of thin wood burn through 
rapidly. 

You’ve completed your inspection 
from roof to cellar, but that’s just 
half the job. If you would have a fire- 
safe home, you must correct all the 
hazardous conditions revealed in your 
check-up. NOW is the time! 


Fire records indicate that a large percentage 
of fires in homes start in the basement. 
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HE lives of 1500 little children 

were snuffed out in a single type 
of home accident in 1943, the last 
year for which detailed statistics are 
available. This type is listed in sta- 
tistical tables as ‘‘mechanical suffoca- 
tion,’ which means, in nearly all 
cases, smothered by bed clothing or 
by being rolled on by another person. 

One-quarter of all the children less 
than five years old who died from 
home accidents, died as the result of 
mechanical suffocation. Most of this 
group were less than one year old; 
all of them were utterly dependent 
for their safety on adult knowledge 
and care. 

Even though a great deal of in- 
formation about mechanical suffoca- 
tion is available to everyone in some 
form or other, the situation seems to 
grow worse rather than better. In the 
decade since 1933, deaths from me- 
chanical suffocation have increased in 
the United States by two-thirds. 


Preventive measures commence 
with the purchase of a crib whose 
bars should be close together. Inci- 
dentally, the crib should also be 
sturdily constructed, have no sharp 
posts, and, if painted, should be cov- 
ered with a paint containing no lead. 

The mattress for this crib should 
be firm, and the rubber and draw 
sheets tucked in so tightly beneath 
the mattress that there is no chance 
of their “bunching.” Top covering 
should be large enough so that it 
may be tucked in securely under the 
sides and lower end of the mattress, 
and still be loose enough to permit 








free movement. A pillow should never 
be used. 


The greatest number of infant 
deaths from mechanical suffocation 
occur during the cold-weather months 
when the child is given heavier bed 
coverings and wears more and heavier 
clothing. Night clothing should be of 
the type to allow activity, and 7) « g 
should never have tight bands, col- 
lars, draw strings, decorative ribbons, 
or anything else which might be 
pulled too tightly about the child’s e 
neck and strangle him. 


The baby’s position is another im- 
portant factor in suffocation causes. 
In a survey made in one city, 68 per 
cent of the suffocated babies were 
found in a “face down” position. The 
baby should be allowed to sleep in 
a prone position only when someone 
is near to observe him frequently. 





The parent’s bed next to the crib 
has become the third most frequent 
site of infant death from mechanical 
suffocation, according to the same 
survey. Anyone taking an infant into 
bed with him runs a great risk of 
falling asleep and smothering the 
baby with his body. 


Rules regarding the baby crib apply 
in every respect to his carriage. 





Sources: The New York Academy of 
Medicine; Children’s Bureau of the U. 8. 
Department of Labor; Aecident Facts, 1945 
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By Myrtle Tolg 


Home Economics Consultant, and 


William Davidson 


Architectural Engineer, National Safety Council 


HE old-fashioned “broom-closet,” 

which held a broom or two and 
boasted one meager shelf to hold all 
the cleaning supplies, should have 
made its exit with the horse-drawn 
carriage. 

Besides being downright inconven- 
ient, the old broom closet was actually 
responsible for many home accidents. 
Father stumbled over the electric 
cleaner hidden behind the bedroom 
door; baby sister was poisoned when 
she drank the disinfectant stored be- 
low the kitchen sink; mother broke 
her ankle when she fell over the dust 
mop reclining on the basement stairs. 
In fact, the entire family was fre- 
quently upset by the confusion and 
disorder which reigned throughout 
the house because there was no place 
to store the household equipment. 

If your home suffers from inade- 
quate storage space, why not begin 
the improvement by building a closet 
for housekeeping equipment and sup- 
plies 7 

The closet shown on the following 
page could be built against a vacant 
wall in the kitchen or hall. It was 
planned to allow space for all the 
things needed to keep your house 
spick-and-span. 

Floor space has been allowed for 
the electric cleaner. Mops, brooms, and 
dustpan hang in their own special 
places ready and waiting for the next 
cleaning session. 

Brushes keep their shape and wear 
longer if suspended, so they are hung 
from hooks on the doors where they 
are easily accessible. 
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Orderly shelves, spaced for con- 
tainers of various sizes, keep all 
cleaning supplies right at your finger- 
tips. A special compartment above 
the shelves keeps poisonous materials 
safely out of reach of children. 

Metal canisters hold oily dust 
cloths, so that there is no danger of 
fire by spontaneous ignition. 

Space has been allowed for the 
cleaning basket which is so handy to 
pack up the small equipment and sup- 
plies for that cleaning trip through- 
out the house. Even the cleaning 
pails have their own special compart- 
ment. 

The nice part about this closet is 
that all the fixtures and accessories, 
from the hooks on the wall to the 
canisters for storing the dust cloths, 
may be purchased from your neigh- 
borhood stores. 

The closet may be constructed of 
light-weight materials, using %-inch 
fir plywood for the walls and top. 
The doors may be of standard panel 
construction or may be made of ply- 
wood to reduce the cost. The shelves 
are supported by 1l-inch by 2-inch 
strips of wood at the sides and back. 

The closet is shown with two doors; 
however, if located in the corner of 
a room, one door opening against the 
wall may be preferable. 

A plan for constructing the closet 
may be obtained from the National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 








CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Bathtub brush* 

Bedspring brush 

Broom, corn or fiber 

Carpet sweeper 

Cellulose sponges 

Chamois skins 

Cleaning basket 

Cleaning and polishing cloths 

Dusting cloths or paper 

Dust mop 

Dustpan, long-handled 

Electric cleaner 

Cleaning attachments 

Electric iron (cord on hooks) 

Floor wax applicator 

Lamp-shade brush 

Oil can 

Pails 

Radiator brush 

Rubber gloves 

Serub brushes 

Stepladder (keep in kitchen for 
general use) 

Toilet-bowl brush* 

Tool box 

Upholstery brush 

Veuetian-blind brush 

Wet mop (string or cellulose) 

Window squeegee 

Whisk broom 


CLEANING SUPPLIES 


Ammoniat+ 

Art-gum eraser 

Bar soap 

Disinfectants* 

Drain solvent+ 

Furniture polish 

Glass-cleaning liquid 

Insecticides? 

Metal polish 

Paint cleaner 

Paper towels 

Saddle soap or leather and 
leatherette cleaner 

Scratch remover 

Silver polish 

Scouring powders* 

Soap (chips, flakes, beads, or 
grains) 

Spot remover, nonflammable, 
nonexplosivet 

Toilet-bowl cleaner+ 

Upholstery cleaner 

Wallpaper cleaner 

Wax (liquid, paste, self- 
polishing) 

Wooden-furniture cleaner 





*Store in bathroom, if space is 
available. 

7Store in poison cabinet on top 
shelf. 

(All articles listed may not be 

needed in every home. Include 

in your housekeeping closet those 

which make your housecleaning 

task easier and quicker.) 
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THANK YOU! 

In order that the list of 
cleaning equipment and sup- 
plies might conform to the 
needs of the average home, 
a number of home econo- 
mists were consulted. 

The lists represent a con- 
sensus rather than the view- 
points of individuals. For 
assistance in compiling this 
information, we give grate- 
ful acknowledgment to: 


professor of Household 
Economics, Kansas 
State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 


Thelma Beall, extension 
specialist in Home 
Management, Ohio 
State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Ruth Bonde, director, 
Home Economics Divi- 
sion, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Ella M. Cushman, De- 
partment of Home 
Economics, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New 
York. 


Tessie Agan, jousenold 


Jean Muir Dorsey, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


Katharine Fisher, di- 
rector, Good MHouse- 
keeping Institute, New 
York, New York. 


Marjorie Paisley, De- 
partment of Home Eco- 
nomics, Montana State 
College, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana. 


Martha Pepper, house- 
hold advisor, Marshall 
Field & Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 








In California 
_ American Women’s Voluntary 
Services, Inc., of California an- 
nounced in August, 1945, an essay 
contest on “Booby Traps at Home 
and on the Farm,” with a $50 War 
Bond as first prize. Contestants were 
required to relate their personal ex- 
periences with such “booby traps” as 
unanchored rugs, nicked porcelain 
faucets, etc., and their remedies for 
them. The essays will be judged No- 
vember 1 by the following: Bartley 
C. Crum, lawyer; Henry E. North, 
vice-president of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Hon. Theresa 
Meikle, judge of Juvenile Court; 
Albert F. Roller, architect; Elmer G. 
Johnson, managing director of the 
San Francisco Safety Council, and 
Dr. William W. Wainright of the 
University of California Hospital. 


In England 

Recently, members of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Acci- 
dents assembled in London for the 
first National Safety Congress since 
1939. The Home Safety Session was 
devoted to a discussion of “Post-War 
Housing with Special Reference to 
Safety.” 


In Illinois 

A series of home safety radio 
broadcasts has been arranged over 
station WSOY in Decatur by Mrs. 
Glenn England, chairman of the 
Home Safety Division of the National 
Safety Council. The various organiza- 
tions represented on the Home Safety 
Committee will be in charge of the 
different programs. 
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In Iowa 


Mrs. Lyle Hart has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Home Safety 
Committee of the Sioux City Safety 
Council. As Mrs. Hart has served as 
president of the Sioux City P.T.A., 
she is well acquainted with the 
women and groups active in pro- 
grams such as home safety, and she 
has many plans for an active and 
successful committee. | 





In Kansas 

All types of fatal home accidents 
in Kansas in 1944 showed a accrease@ 
the greatest being in mechanical suf- 
focation. However, home accidental 
deaths exceeded motor vehicle deaths 
by 233 during that period. Falls, as 
always, greatly predominated as the 
cause of these deaths, according to 
the annual report of the fatal acci- 
dents in the state, issued by the 
Kansas State Board of Health. The 
1945 edition of the report is available 
and is a great aid in determining an 
accident prevention program. 


In Massachusetts 

The Massachusetts Safety Council 
receives many requests from public 
health nurses of the state for home 
safety material, reports the “Nursing 
News Number” of the Bulletin of 
Department of Public Health. The 
public health nurse, the Bulletin de- 
clares, can help the safety movement 
by focusing attention on the serious- 
ness of the home accident situation, 
and by trying to interest and assist 


people in her community in the acci- 
dent prevention program. She sou 
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also know where materials and serv- 


ices may be obtained in the state, as 
@. as the types of program that 


will fit the particular needs of the 
group. 


In Minnesota 

In cooperation with the Home Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee of the 
Safety Council of St. Paul and Ram- 
sey County, the Northern States 
Power Company ran an ad in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press urging readers 
to take precautions in the use of flue 
pipes in their home in order to avoid 
being asphyxiated. 


In New Jersey 


The Women’s Division of the New- 
ark Safety Council is distributing an 
attractive sheet called “Home Safety 
Program Suggestions.” Nine different 
types of possible programs are de- 
scribed, in addition to the “speaker” 
program. The Division furnishes 
speakers on various accident preven- 
tion subjects such as “Safety in the 
Kitchen,” “Is Your Home Safe ?’’, etc., 
and also supplies two sound movies 
without charge: ‘What Price Happi- 
ness?’”’ and “Home, Safe Home.” 


In New York 

@ A state institute on home safety 
was held at Cornell University 
(Ithaca) in July, as a result of which 
the home economics profession in 
New York State will build a concerted 
attack against home accidents by 
means of regional meetings and a 
special manual on home safety. 


@ A conference on prevention of fires 
or explosions of kerosene oil-burning 
household equipment was held in New 
York City under the auspices of the 
Advisory Committee on Household 
Safety of the New York State De- 
partment of Health. Twenty-eight 
persons took part. 

The conference was called because 
of the recent increase in oil stove 
and heater accidents. Some of the 
findings were that retail distributors 
have their attention called to the 
necessity of keeping kerosene and 
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gasoline in separate containers, as in 
case of a mixture, gasoline, having 
a lower flash point than kerosene, 
makes the combination extremely 
hazardous. Reputable manufacturers 
make every effort to produce equip- 
ment that will meet required safety 
standards, and carefully prepared di- 
rections are made available to the 
user. One of the difficulties is get- 
ting users to read directions. Care- 
lessly rebuilt stoves and heaters on 
the market might be questionable as 
to safety. Stoves should be made so 
that parts could not be removed 
easily by accidental means, and a 
sturdier base to prevent the possi- 
bility of a stove’s tipping would be 
desirable. Oil stove dealers should 
demonstrate the use of their equip- 
ment. Information about how to put 
out a fire caused by kerosene is 
needed. The underwriter’s label is 
essential on equipment; items neces- 
sary to the safety of oil stoves should 
be listed, and a standard should be 
set for the color of kerosene con- 
tainers. 


@ A one-year demonstration project 
in home safety education for em- 
ployees of industrial and other estab- 
lishments is being sponsored by the 
New York State Department of 
Health through the Off-the-Job Safety 
Committee of the Home and Farm 
Safety Conference: The purpose of 
the project is to demonstrate the 
value, practicability, and method of 
integrating home safety educational 
activities in industrial safety pro- 
grams. 


In Utah 

Mrs. George P. Parker, chairman 
of the Home Division of the Utah 
Safety Council, presented an outline 
to the other members of the group 
at its last meeting as a guide for 
planning seasonal accident preven- 
tion campaigns. Work with parents, 
children, and architects is anticipated. 
Mrs. Parker also announced that the 
agricultural program director of 
radio station KSL had offered some 
of his broadcast time to the Home 
Division. 
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VERYONE realizes that it’s much 

simpler to act without panic, in 
an emergency, if you’ve absorbed, 
somewhere along the line, a plan of 
action that will function automati- 
cally when you need it. 

For instance, in case of fire .. . The 
sensible procedure, of course, is to 
work out careful plans calculated to 
cover all conditions under which fire 
might break out. Family fire drills 
should then follow periodically. 

But for those occasions when even 
the most prudent of us are caught 
unprepared, a knowledge of the fol- 
lowing practices will help us be 
“panic resistant”: 

Summon help first—from the fire 
department when there is one, from 
the neighbors, when there isn’t. (If 
you’ve no ‘phone, do you know where 
the nearest alarm box is, and how to 
use it? If your community has no 
fire department and limited running 
water, do you own hand fire extin- 
guishers ? ) 

Get everybody out of the house, 
particularly from upper floors. Many 
fires originate at cellar or ground- 
floor levels, and hot smoke and poi- 
sonous fire gases may rise to upper 
stories ahead of flames. 

Then have a good look at the blaze. 
If it’s small, it isn’t beyond the “first 
aid” of a fire extinguisher or garden 
hose, and in any case, may be pre- 
vented from spreading. Always keep 
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as far from the fire as the reach of 
the water stream allows; remain 
where escape cannot be cut off and 
smoke and gases will not drift into 
your face. Aim at the base of the 
fire, not at smoke and flames. If the 
blaze is big or very smoky, leave it 
alone and get outdoors fast! 

But suppose a fire sneaks up on 
you at night, cuts off your normal 
exits, separates you from the tele- 
phone, etc. What then? Don’t follow 
your first impulse to throw open a 
door. Test it. If it is hot to the touch, 
leave it closed! Otherwise, you might 








inhale a lungful of air heated to ee 


temperature of 700-800 degrees. 

If the door isn’t hot, you are still 
gambling, so keep one foot against 
it to help hold it should a gust of 
pressure rush against it, and then 
open it slowly. If there is any pres- 
sure, slam it quickly. If you are able 
to get out, close it behind you to 
eliminate any draft. 

If you must remain within a room, 
throw something through the win- 
dow pane to shatter it completely so 
that you will have all the air possible 
while waiting rescue. If you must 
get out of the window by yourself, 
make a rope of bed sheets or clothing 
fastened securely to the heaviest 
piece of furniture. Don’t jump! 

You cannot count on using stairs 
as an exit. Too often, a stairwell is 
converted into a flue fed with super- 
heated combustion gases. 

Crawling may get you through 
smoke where walking wouldn’t. 

A fire is one situation in which 
every second really counts. You won’t 
have time to sit down and read di- 
rections. Learn the rules now! 
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The scarlet of the maples can shake me 


like a cry 
Of bugles going by. 


—Bliss Carman 


October and Novem- 
ber beautiful, ex- 
citing, crowded 
months! Football 
games... chrysan- 
themums .. . open- 
ie Sages... 
Hallowe’en for the 
kids . . . Indian summer .. . bright 
blue skies and racing clouds... first 
snow flurries . . . flames leaping in 
the fireplace ... the special fragrance 
of bonfires . . . symphony and opera 

. new books . . . Thanksgiving 


on ns 
Every new season brings with it 


too, we believe, an incentive for ‘“‘do- 
ing something about things” — get- 
ting rid of articles that have been 
hanging around for ages—refurbish- 
ing the house —changing schedules 
and habits to smooth the running of 
the household. 

With this in mind, we wonder if 

. . you'll wait for 
a windless day be- 
fore you start a bon- 
fire. Use a clear 
space at least 50 
feet away from all 
buildings. Even if 
you feel sure you 
can control the fire, attach the gar- 
den hose for good measure, and don’t 
leave until every ember is out. The 
neighborhood children will love to 
watch it, too, so try to enlist help 
just to keep track of them. 








\.S 


. you'll remember to check up on 
your stepladder before you attempt 
to take down the screens and put up 

the storm windows. Watch for loose 
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rungs, cracked side rails, and make- 
shift’ spreaders. 

. you will never light a fire in 
your fireplace unless you have a 
screen before it. This keeps any 


sparks from flying out on the rug, and 
little tots from coming too close. 


- N 


... you will take a 
critical look at the 
lighting of your 
home, now that the 
time of early dark- 
ness is here again. 
Adequate lighting is 
particularly needed ; 

at the following points: in the yard 
(to light path to house and garage); 
at front and rear doors; at entrance 
and exit of main rooms (have mul- 
tiple switches both places); at im- 
portant work areas within the house; 
at head and foot of stairs; by the 
bed; by the medicine cabinet. Have 
a flashlight in good working order 
for emergency use. 








_ oc fOn' IE pias 
Hallowe'en festivi- 
ties so all the kid- 
dies will have a won- 
derful time with no 
danger involved. Re- 
member to cut the 
eye holes in the be- 
loved false faces so that they are 
wide enough to allow unobstructed 
vision. Make the fearsome witches’ 
costumes out of fabric that is not 
easily ignited. Flameproof material 
is available for false whiskers and 
hair. As traffic mishaps account for 
a large number of Hallowe'en acci- 
dents, plan-home parties to minimize 
this hazard. 
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F IRE F 


Every time the clock ticks off 
two minutes, there is a dwelling 
fire. 

° 


Careless use of matches and 
smoking materials is the cause 
of the greatest number of fires. 


Among specified causes, de- 
fective or overheated chimneys 
and flues cause the greatest 
money loss due to fire. They 
are also the cause of the second 
greatest number of fires. 


In 1943, there was an increase 
of 34 per cent over 1942 in the 
value of dwellings destroyed by 
fire. 


Fires caused by oil, grease, 
or gasoline should be put out 
with dry sand, baking soda, or 
special types of fire extin- 
guishers—not water. 


. 
There are nearly 1,000 dwell- 


ing house fires every day in the 
United States. 





These facts are from the National 
Fire Protection Association. 








A TRUE STORY 
About a Four Million Dollar Fire 





The National Fire Protection Asso 
ciation offers this amecdote: 


Once upon a time a lady ran 
a small department store. Late 
one afternoon she was using an 
electric iron. When she finished 
ironing, she put the iron aside. 
She locked up the store and 
went home. She thought she 
had turned the iron off. 


The next morning the best 
part of the city was in ruins, 
three thousand persons had no 
homes, a thousand more were 
out of work. The iron had set 
fire to the building and the 
building set fire to the city. 
(Both the building and the city 
had been built to burn; most 
American cities are built that 
way—but that is another 
story.) 


This is a true story. It hap- 
pened in Augusta, Georgia. It 
cost America over four million 
dollars to rebuild that city. Lum 


The electric iron in your home can 
do just as much—if you give it a 
chance. 








RALPH AOSES 


LEARN 
FIRE SAFSTY 

















NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


woot new 























eo... WHO'S WHO 





ICHARD W. THRUSH has served 

the national headquarters of the 
American Red Cross in various ca- 
pacities since 1926. His present post 
is that of assistant administrator of 
the First Aid, Water Safety and Ac- 
cident Prevention Service. 

Mr. Thrush has a wide acquaint- 
anceship among the pioneers and 
leaders in the field of home safety. 
He is a member of the Educational 
Program Committee of the Home Di- 
vision of the National Safety Council; 
of the Agricultural Committee of the 
National Fire Waste Council, and is 
active in the Washington (D.C.) 
Safety Society. He was chairman of 
the Urban Home Section of the first 
home and farm safety conference 
called by the National Safety Council 
in 1942 and was a member of the 
Committee on Home Safety which 
participated in a study of the hygiene 
of housing conducted under the aus- 
pices of the American Public Health 
Association. 
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RICHARD W. THRUSH 


Mr. Thrush’s previous experience 
as a superintendent of schools and 
secretary of the West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, coupled with his 
intimate knowledge of program devel- 
opment and production of materials 
within the allied First Aid and Water 
Safety Services, proved of great ad- 
vantage to him when, in 1939, the 
home and farm accident prevention 
program of the Red Cross was com- 
bined administratively with the two 
Services. The Accident Prevention 
Service has conducted intensive home 
accident prevention campaigns each 
year through the medium of the Red 
Cross chapters, making extensive use 
of group discussion material and of 
accident hazard check lists which 
were distributed to urban and rural 
homes throughout the country. Out 
of these activities was developed a 
continuing year-’round program based 
upon Red Cross certified courses in 
home accident prevention. 

Under the close supervision of Mr. 
Thrush, long an advocate of the indi- 
vidual educational approach in the 
field of home safety, the Red Cross 
accident prevention program is now 
well established and is assuming a 
place of increasing importance. Its 
activities are coordinated with those 
of the National Safety Council and 
the several other national organiza- 
tions having a stake in home safety. 
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